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PROFESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 

In the curlier days of training schools, before the era of state regis¬ 
tration, professional responsibility was an individual matter, and it 
must be said that most of the pioneers of our profession felt it and 
lived up to it. With the coming of state registration, however, a new 
obligation lias arisen. The state vouches for certain women to whom it 
has granted a degree indicating proficiency and worth, and it rests with 
the nurses thus endorsed to make state registration a mark of distinction 
and honor, to do nothing unworthy of being thus separated. 

Professional responsibility, reduced to its simplest terms, means 
that the members of a profession are living and working for the good 
of that profession, and through it for the good of humanity, that they 
are sinking their personal preferences and ambitions in the wider and 
nobler aims of doing that which is for the good of the whole. 

'there are many examples of this self sacrificing, altruistic spirit 
which are an inspiration to any of us, as we recall them, and they help 
to strengthen our own resolves. But at other moments we lose sight 
of these encouragements and grow almost heart-sick over human inertia 
which shows itself so plainly in the nursing profession. We often think 
it is more evident here than elsewhere, but probably that is because we 
know our own ground so well. In every line of effort the few willing 
workers are pulling, tugging, hauling the great mass of their fellows 
toward some goal which seems desirable to all, but the majority wish to 
be carried to that goal. They do not know the joy of striving and 
attaining. 

This professional inertia shows itself in many ways. We hear on 
one side cries of distress from nurses whose time is not fully occupied, 
with lamentations that the field is overcrowded. On the other hand, 
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the workers along social lines tell us that there are not enough recruits 
for the district nursing associations, and that many nurses refuse to 
take cases of tuberculosis and obstetrics. In some sanitoria, convales¬ 
cents are being taught to care for those less able than they, because 
not enough nurses can be secured. Doctors and registrars of directories 
are at their wits’ end when appeals come to them for nurses for patients 
unable to pay the full price for nursing service. They fall back on 
the untrained and correspondence-school nurse, and what wonder? We 
are in a sense responsible for the flourishing of such institutions. 

Hospital superintendents, who began their own professional career 
as head nurses at a modest salary of from twenty to thirty dollars a 
month, tell us that the fresh graduates, who are almost without value 
until they have “ worked in,” expect positions at not less than seventy- 
five dollars a month. 

The repeated calls for volunteers for the reserve force of the Army 
Nurse Corps met with but feeble response, and tbe “Red Cross officials 
are asking themselves in puzzled surprise: “What is the matter with 
trained nurses ? ” 

This same inertia is a drag in all our organization life. State and 
alumna? associations find it difficult to secure women to act as officers 
and to perform faithfully the work entailed. Some of those filling these 
offices seem half asleep. It has come to our knowledge that some of 
the heads of committees of the Associated Alumnae have been greatly 
hampered in their work and are presenting inadequate reports because 
the members of their committees do not work with them, or because 
officers of societies have not. responded to their requests for needed 
information, in many cases letter after letter has been sent to which 
absolutely no answer was received. 

If a roll were to be published of those who will not answer letters, 
it would be a most astonishing list of names, consisting largely not of 
those who are obscure and unknown, but of those who have done 
good work in the past and who know better than to add to the cares of 
an over-worked officer by allowing her to appeal in vain for information. 

Let us look at the other side for a moment. There are many excuses 
for us all, so many that we seize them and hug them and lot them blind 
us to our duty. The nurses who do not respond to requests are some¬ 
times in positions where response is impossible. An alumnae secretary 
wrote recently in answer to a question that had been asked her: “I 
would have answered sooner, but I was on a contagious case and could 
not answer letters. Tt seems to me there never was so much business 
to be attended to as came up during those weeks.” If such a one 
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responds as soon as opportunity arises, slie is fulfilling her duty as well 
as any one can ask. 

It may be said for the nurses who are unwilling to take private 
cases at lower rates than they like, that living expenses have increased 
greatly of late years and that a woman, be she ever so philanthropicallv 
inclined, must, at least, try to pay her just debts. It is true also that 
it is not always the most needy who ask for care at reduced rates, 
and that sometimes if she reduces her price, she is asked to do so again 
and again, until she feels that she is bearing more than her share of the 
burden. This is a problem that nurses’ directories should keep working 
at in an endeavor to secure justice to all concerned. The willing nurse 
should be looked after and given a fair chance at better cases, the 
unwilling nurse, who always demands the largest price and the pleas¬ 
antest work might justly be treated with less consideration. 

It is as true of nursing as of any other occupation that the woman 
who forgets herself and does her duty reaps, in the end, a far greater 
reward than the one who thinks first of her own interests, not only in 
the respect and affection which arc hers, given her by doctors, patients, 
and fellow nurses, but financially as well, for she is in greater demand 
each year as she more and more proves her worth. 

Let each of us consider more seriously her professional attitude. Is 
she a private nurse? Let her be a help to the community as well ns a 
self-supporting citizen, ready to offer her services where they are needed. 
Is a nurse unoccupied and hesitating? Let her look for some social 
service work calling for helpers. Let the hospital superintendents lead 
the way in interest in public affairs, and draw their students with them, 
affiliating wherever possible with public philanthropies. Possibly the 
capable executive woman who is waiting for a position with a high salary 
attached, will persuade herself to go to some school needing such help 
as she can give, as all she earns is for her own use and need not be 
spent again at once for food, shelter, or laundry work,—the higher price 
of living does not so directly affect her. 

The visiting nurse is certainly an altruistic being. She never 
receives a high salary, yet from it she must pay all her expenses. As a 
rule she seems more happy and content than her sisters, probably because 
she is forgetting herself and living for others. Let us try to imbibe a 
little of her spirit. 

When a sliding scale of charges is suggested, the objection often 
heard made is that the doctors will not favor or help promote it. We 
wish that this question could be taken up by some state association of 
nurses and state medical society together, in an honest effort to work 
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out a scheme: wliic-li shall ho of benefit to the whole community,—patient, 
doctor, and nurse. 

The question of work and remuneration seems to he largely in the 
point of view. One of our correspondents, the only trained nurse within 
a radius of a hundred miles in Montana writes us of having been out 
on an interesting case where the only compensation she was likely to 
receive consisted of two puppies, one yet unborn. We hesitate to recom¬ 
mend new fields when both at home and abroad hospital positions of 
moderate pay arc going begging and in missionary and district nursing 
there is a constant demand which cannot be fdled, but examples like 
this show us that the spirit of adaptability and helpfulness is not extinct. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR OUR NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 

Somio suggestions recently sent lo us by correspondents seem worth 
considering. The first is that when the ticket of nominations for officers 
of the Associated Alnnime is made up, ready for distribution to the 
associafions, it should be printed in (he Journal, with short descriptive 
sketches of the nominees, and that this should be done early in the year, 
so that when the associations receive the nominations and instruct their 
delegates, they shall know for whom they arc voting and not deal with 
names alone. 

'I'lie second suggestion is in regard to the work of the program 
committee. The writer thinks the members of this committee should 
not be so widely scattered, so that they might get together, plan their 
work, and act in unison,—also that the topics for papers and discussions 
should be decided upon by January and printed in the Journal, so that 
the associations might take up these subjects in advance and be prepared 
to discuss them intelligently. 

In addition fo these two suggestions let us add that in view of the 
condition of inertia all over the country it seems to us the time has come 
when we should have a complete reorganization of all our lines of work, 
the Superintendents Society might be disbanded as a separate organiza¬ 
tion and become an affiliated organization of the Associated Alumnae, the 
name of the latter might he abandoned and under the name of the 
American Federation of Nurses we might have one great week of meet¬ 
ings yearly, one day being given over to section meetings for such differ¬ 
ent branches as Superintendents, Visiting Nurses, Private Duty Nurses, 
Boards of Examiners. Head Nurses, School Nurses, etc., etc. 

While we cling to old forms and traditions, there comes a time in 
all organization life when radical changes must he made, and while our 
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suggestions may be premature, we make them looping they may give rise 
to serious thought and discussion before the next national conventions. 

The Associated Alumna; needs the inspiration and leadership of the 
teaching body, and the teaching body is suffering from a divided interest, 
so many of its members finding greater interest in the larger association. 

This plan would be a financial economy and would save duplication 
of labor for officers and for all those making reports along similar lines 
of work. 


THE TUBERCULOSIS MOVEMENT 

Rochester, N. \., has recently closed a week devoted to an anti¬ 
tuberculosis campaign under the auspices of the Public Health Asso¬ 
ciation, aided by the state exhibit which is, doubtless, familiar to many 
of our readers. This filled a large part of convention hall and consists 
of charts, maps, photographs, and all sorts of window tents, sleeping 
bags, etc. During the week meetings were held every afternoon and 
evening at which lectures, most of them illustrated by lantern slides, 
were given. 

Each meeting was intended for some one class of citizens, and special 
efforts were directed to gaining their interest and attendance. For 
instance, there were meetings for Poles, for Italians, for German-Amer- 
icans, school children, school teachers, mothers, ministers, nurses, etc. 
At the close of the week, a great mass meeting was held at the Lyceum 
Theatre, and its seating capacity of two thousand was taxed to the limit, 
so that an overflow meeting was held in Convention Hall. Among the 
speakers at this mass meeting were the Hon. Homer Folks, Dr. S. A. 
Knopf, and Dr. Pease, who was in charge of the exhibit. 

Plans are under consideration for making the work of. nurses one 
of the features of the international convention on tuberculosis to be 
held in Washington in the fall; the first announcement will bo found 
on another page and details will be given from month to month as they 
develop. As far as we know this will be the first occasion when nurses’ 
work has been recognized as an important factor by the international 
congress. It behooves all nurses to make good use of the opportunity. 


USES OF EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 

The questions published in the Journal from time to time, as 
given by the various state boards of nurse examiners, are not intended 
as matter for mere idle reading. That some of our subscribers realize 
their worth is shown by an inquiry which came to us recently. A nurse 
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in Michigan had written out the answers to all the New York and Mary¬ 
land questions and asked where she could have her papers corrected. 
Although this is the first request of just that sort that has reached us, 
wc have known the papers to be used by a number of nurses as a sort of 
graduates course of study. They have been in the habit of going over 
the questions carefully, making note of all the points they were uncertain 
about, and then of looking up the subjects in some nursing or medical 
library, until the whole ground covered by the papers was familiar to 
them. Teachers, too, who find themselves in a rut in the conduct of 
their classes will find new lines of thought opened to them by these 
papers, a new application of old principles. We wish that more of our 
examining boards would make a habit of sending their questions to us 
at the close of each examination. 

It is a pity that every one might not have the enlightenment which 
comes from correcting papers. One examiner learned recently that all 
bedding and clothing used by patients with infectious diseases should 
be burned, and that cows should be given frequent baths! 

We wish to suggest that some sleepy alumnae association that does 
not know what subject to consider at its next meeting should try a match, 
on the plan of the old spelling match, using the examination questions, 
choosing sides, let the superintendent of the training school be judge, 
and see who can stand longest. 


ANOTHER NURSING TEXT BOOK BY MISS McISAAC 

Miss McIsaac has just completed a text book on hygiene for nurses 
which is to be of about the same size and form as her Primary Nursing 
Technique, and which will be the only book of its kind for nurses that 
we have seen. It is a compilation of the best authorities on the subjects 
of health and hygiene, with chapters on the hygiene of nursing as an 
occupation which are entirely original, and the whole book is presented 
in the author’s most attractive style. It is a valuable acquisition to 
nursing text books and would also seem to us to be exceedingly service¬ 
able as a text book on hygiene for high schools, of course with some 
special modifications for that line of teaching. 


FOR OUR JUNE ISSUE 

We are to publish in the June magazine two of the most important 
and interesting papers that we have had in many months, one by Dr. 
Hurd of Johns Hopkins Hospital, entitled “ The Proper Length of the 
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Period of Training for Nurses,” a paper read before the Canadian Super¬ 
intendents’ Association, and the other, “ What Shall the State Societies 
Do After State Registration is Secured ? ” a paper read by Miss Mclsaac 
before the Indiana State Association on March 27th. 

In this number, also, we shall open a department on dietetics which 
is to begin with a paper by Miss Hammon of Rochester Mechanics Insti¬ 
tute giving a series of receipts and suggestions for “ two in a iiat.” 

The July and August numbers of the Journal will not be given 
over wholly to reports of the two conventions as has been customary in 
the past. The secretaries reports will appear promptly, and such of 
the papers as seem most valuable will be published throughout the 
year, a few at a time. 

DESCEIPTION OF THE CASKET PKESEN TED BY THE COR- 
POKATION OF THE CITY OF LONDON TO MISS 
FLOliENCE NIGHTINGALE, MARCH 16, 1908. 

Ihrough the kindness of Mrs. Bedford Fenwick we are able to give 
our readers the following picture and description of the casket presented 
to Miss Nightingale, reproduced from The British Journal of Nursing: 

An Oak Box, with Bronze Ornamentation of Oak Leaves indicative 
of Endurance, enriched with a beautifully modelled Figure representing 
Charity. 

The lid carries a Laurel Wreath with the Recipient’s Monogram 
in Enamels, and a Scroll with an inscription referring to Miss Nightin¬ 
gale’s generosity in establishing the Nightingale Homes at St. Thomas’ 
and King’s College Hospitals, with the fifty thousand pounds granted to 
her by Parliament for her services during the War, also the date of the 
commencement of her labors in the Crimea and her return from Scutari. 

On the front of the box are depicted the full Arms and Supporters 
of the City of London in Bronze and Enamels, with two finely modelled 
Soldiers, representing the Infantry and Cavalry Regiments of the time 
of the Crimea. 

The reverse side has an ornamental panel containing the following 
inscription: 

“ Presented by the Corporation of the City of London 
with Copy of Resolution 
Granting the Honorary Freedom of the Citv 
to Miss Florence Nightingale, 

16th March, 1908.” 

The side panels carry modelled Lions’ Heads as Handles for the box. 



